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WALTER MOORE. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Oa the spirit’s boldest pinion 
Man through nature's curcle fl als 
Lows to passion’s full dominion, 
Loves her ever-varying notes ; 
On the distant hope he seizes, 
Follows that, with glimpse efar, 
Aud the transient dream, that ple ASCs, 


Chases to the farthest star.” 


‘Tur great difference between a man of virtue and 
what is called a man of the world, is, that while the lat- 
ter willsacrifice every consideration to his present con- 
venience, the former consents to bear an evil to-day in 
The 
ope pursues pleasure at all events, without being per- 
suaded of the important fact, that in the absence of 


the anticipation of a recompense to-morrow. 


integrity true happiness cannot exist ; while the othe 
yesolutely resists her enchanting a!llurements, when 
The pro- 


fligate and unthinking take a thousand times more 


she would lead him from the path of duty. 


trouble for enjoyment than the good man, without 
being blessed with success, and blindly and madly, 
n search of peace, perform actions and adopt ideas 
which must for ever agitate their bosoms with anguish, 
But he who 
has been carefully disciplined into moral habits—who 


and cloud their cheerfulness with shame. 


from the time when his infant mind first awoke to the 
impression of surrounding objects, has imbibed an in- 
herent and invincible antipathy to wickedness, and a 
devoted and enthusiastic love of virtue; he who has 
the wisdom to resist temptation in spite of the fascina- 
tions of pleasure, and the courage to hate sin, though 
it promise to relieve him trom danger and distress, 
he constitutes the sublimest object of God's creation, 
as he travels tranquilly to his sacred home, opposing 
patience to sorrow, and conquering sophistry with 
i:uth. The wise man rejects every advantage which 
has been purchased with meanness or fraud. Honesty 
18 the principle by which he regulates all his actions. 
Ile resembles thé aigh minded warrior stationed at the 
post of danger, who abandons it not for the threat of 
enemies or the promise of friends—he knows not how 
long he is destined to remain—he does not compre- 
end the views of his superior, or understand from 
what quarter the foe is expected to appear. One 
‘eflection of 
hushes the whisperings of fear. 
be the adventure acting around him—whether the 

amp resound to the roar of revelry and feasting —or 


rels in the press of battle, where the sword smokes 
with the proud foeman’s blood, and the field of triumph 
is bathed in slaughter. 


the tumult of bis passions—represses the gushes of} 


sons not from causes—he looks not to effects. 


itself tranquillizes his agitation, and) 
No matter what mav| 


ii 





| 
} 
The faithful sentinel calms/| 
his hope, and turns firmly from the call of generous}! 
ambition—in good or in evil, to do his duty. He rea 
his determination simply to walk the broad road « 
moral right, from which he will not deviate to acquire 
pleasure or avoid pain. Often it may be apparent to 
the superficial observer of human nature, that auda 
cious profligacy the 


while bashful merit languishes in oblivion and sorrow ; 


possesses means of happiness, 





that intriguing vice riots in golden abundance, and | 
moves inthe glare of the world’s admiration, by means 
from which the principles of the moral man would induce 
him to turn with disgust—preferring wretchedness to 
dishonowr. But though the policy of honesty has been 
experimentally proved, and that it finally establishes 
the 
fellow men, yet its reward consists not always in the 
bodily comforts of lite; for what glory would there 
be in breaking trom the allurements of wickedness, if 


us in reputation, confidence, and credit of our} 


no proud hope and fond delight were to be surrendered 
as the saciifice? and how chilled would be the sweet 
enthusiasm of the devotee to virtue, if he were to re- 
There 


one’s 


ceive his remuneration in dollars and cents. 
look in 


is a charm in being able to 


upon 


it ‘ nour 


= disgrace and consigned to endless ruin 
' 








self, without meeting the reveries of a disturbed tma 


has wrought into fury, filling the heart with shame 
and ceaseless tumult. There is a softand gentle con 
solation, a soothing certainty that heaven has not de- 
the vexations and 
anguish, the ingratitude, cruelty, and persecutions 
of the 


from 


serted us, when we turn trom 


world—when we can withdraw our 


heartlessness, 


attenvion 


the strange and unaccountable 


misfortunes of external creation; and find in 


own bosom that serene and happy cheerfulness for 


oul 


If even 
now a fairy were to come to me from those regions of 
bright 


which in vain we have searched the globe. 


enchantment, which stretched themselves so 
beautifully in the imagination of my dreaming youth ; 
if the spirit were to bid me choose the greatest bless- 
ing I cculd enjoy on earth, I would ask the privilege 
at all stages of my life, of being able to reflect in the 
solemnity of the midnight hour, and as sacred com- 
munion with my Maker, fearlessly to avow that I 
had done my duty. 

Walter Moore, just ripening into manhood, full 
of happiness and promise, was the hero of a story 
which I shall briefly relate to exemplify the truth of 
my foregoing assertions. He had been educated amid 
all the luxuries which wealth could afford, and the in- 
dulgence of his family granted him in abundance every 
pecuniary advantage. He was accomplished, handsome, 
and virtuous. Alas, how many thousands are there 
who, happily placed by fate beyond the sphere of temp- 
tation, or even the apparent necessity for sin, boast of 
their virtue which has never been tried, and attribute 








clash with the tumult of contending arms—whether| 


his friend and fellow-traveller on the road of fame. 
sleep upon the soldier's pillow thronging with visions 


to their peculiar superiority the glory of the victory, 
before their strength has been put forth in battle. 
The subject of this relation, was the pride of his fa- 





uf happiness and home—or whether he is gaining lau- 


1} 
gination, which the violence of unchastened passion 


performed a dishornoural chon, were tt viewed by 


him in its proper light, he would have leaped ine 


the roaring flood, or caressed the poisonous adde 
that clistens im tts dreadtui ity, und threatens 
swift destruction But the mind of youth is often bi 


guiled by specious sophisiry, and led 


Viee steals 


away by disho 


m the shape of truth radually 
upon the UnCcONSsCrOUs soul—re ason and tea sleep i} 


umperceptible advances, and before the unwary vie 


} the unexciting and passionless monotony of its almost 
1 


tum believes himself in danger, he us plain edt dee ply 
During 
the Walter had be 

attached to a young cul, passing beautiful to 


The ot hei 


bres 
| charms, aod the modesty of her deportment, would nok 
| 


prosperity of his father’s house, 


come 


and in mond. unobtrusive nature 


petlaps, have awakened the gaze of the common o 


| server, according to whose taste loveliness consists | 


perfect symmetry of feature and brightness of com 


irl whom 1 atten 


plexion; but although the sweet 
had to reg 


form, yet it was not those superiorities which capt 


to describe nothing ret either im face © 


vated his affections. ‘The aniableness of her disposi 


tion—the engaging sweetness of her manners—th: 


lexpression which gleamed across her countenance— 


the silver tones of her voice—and the sound vivid 


sense which regulated them all, and shed around the 


ney enchantments, were the peculiar excellencies 


| which won his heart, and centred almost every bho; 


and thought in the object of his soul's devotion. He 


was an enthusiast, and he soon discovered the 


| subir 
| romantic zeal in the meditations of her he loved. H 
jw as a warm admirer of nature, and when he wande: 
led with her, beneath the thick spreading branches of 
the forest, and by the dashing stream, dimpling and 
eddying with its litthe tide—when the high moun 
tain, with its varied robe of rocks and woods, rose be 
fore them in the richness of its foliage, or ata dis 
tance, dim, and vaguely beautiful like a half ima 
gined dréam; or when the vale winded down fa 
beneath, chequered with light and shade, and rock 
stream, and the the whis 


pering of woods—the murmuring of brooks—and th 


and music of nature, 
warbling of buds rose up from below, melting in 


the soothing 
sound, which comes in upon the thoughts like the 


with each other, and softened into 
voice of departed friends, awakening associations of 
days gone by—when he felt his mind elevated by 
the scene, and inspired with homage to its mighty 
Ruler, he found the young girl at his side with glowing 
cheek and sparkling eye, wrapt in the mystery of the 
same emotion. 

It is by such communication o1 soul, and silent in 
terchange of sentiment more than by the fleeting 
charm of person, that the passion of love is awakened 
and preserved. The cloudless summer of the brow 
may be shaded with age, and the fairest complexion 
soon betrays the lapse of me; but the impress of 
sense survives the tinge of beauty, and fascinates with 
excellence that never decays. Let no female, there: 
fore, confide in the loveliness of her appearance, 
which varies with the vicissitudes of existence; but 


let her seek to be distinguished by the purity of 





mily and the delight of his friends. Sooner than have 


her morals, and the soundness of her sense; for time 
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und The peasant observing some of the habits of the! 


ercumstance detract nothing from the magic of | 


mind. 


|Prived of the queen. The same day several cells were 


The bosom of Walter swelled with affection for || bee, will moralize and set before his son the strongest ienlarged by the bees, and converted into royal cells 


her whose beauty and sense shed charms upon each other, || incentives to imitate this little creature in all its indus-||and the worms supplied with a thick bed of jelly 


But it is the student of 
\||Natural History, who, spending years in watching | 


uid many a sweet vision floated around him in colours ||trious and provident care. 
the brightest that hope could portray. In every cir- 
umstance of life he seemed to have been favoured by. 
tate. 
sister was on the eve of marriage with a gentleman ot 
and eminence. chy, and death. 


wealth The declining years of his |! 


their fondest wishes, and he himself elevated above||lives in studying the subject of entomology or of in-| 


worldly want, was happy in the delicious certainty of || sects. 


But short-lived is the dream of man's 


By using glass hives of various construction, 





i 


I he 


requited love. 





enjoyment, and certain the approach of sorrow. 


rainbow fades from the heavens, and the rose with || structing their cells, of laying their eggs, and of nou- | size, and well formed in every respect. 


ers while you gaze. The meteor flashes through the || rishing their young. 





“ And justly the wee man thus preached to us all, 
Despise nvt the value of things ‘hat are small.” 


in double darkness, 
are cheating, and pass like| 


evening sky but to leave nature 
and the pleasures of life s 
This species of bee may be considered under three 
the scene of merriment—|| characters—the queen, the labourers, and the drones— 
in deceitful speculations | all distinguished by their structure, and by the offices 


the mist from the mountai side. 
Misfortune 


and much money was sunk 


came upon 


they discharge. The queen-bee is longer than the 


others, and her wings much shorter in proportion to 


und fruitless endeavours to redeem credit. The house 


was inundated with hasty demands—rumour, busy with | 

her hundred thousand tongues, spread about the news || her size, not reaching far beyond the middle of her 
| , ’ g yee . ¢ 7 

of the impending ruin; and the family late so secure | body.—Ifer legs are more yellow, her back darker, 


in all the valuable luxuries that wealth could supply, and her body more tapering than the others. Al- 


were soon involved in a poverty which the heartless || though she has a sting, yet she is of so pacific a dis- 


world scarcely allowed to be separated from dis- | position, that she can be easily handled. Providence 
. | 

srace. The father, wearied with the bustle 

to his situation, and sick at heart to behold the de-|/" thrust her sting upon every occasion, she would 


] 
a 
: 
incident | has wisely ordered it so; for, were she so irritable as 
| 


soon lose it, and thus cause ber death. Bees live but 


struction of his property, linge red | 


not long to weep | 
among the ruins, and the cold turf soon rested on his || fe w days after losing their stings. 


bosom now cold as itself. The remnants of the pro The queen is the only mother of all.—She is ex- 


perty were sufleient to afford a scanty maintenance for | \ceedingly prolific. She contains at a time about five 
(he mother—the marriage of the sister was only de- } thousand eggs. These she deposites singly in the 
‘cells. In the course of the summer she lays two or 
three times; and thus produces ten or twelve thou- 


sand young ones. 


dayed, as the noble heart on which her image was im- 
pressed, moved—and 


Walter, 


‘aimed a situation in one of the 


loved too deeply to be easily 


by the influence of some of his friends, ob- 


banks. It is the office of the drones or males to impregnate 
jthe se eggs, by depositing on them a liquid substance. 
| They are first hatched into the forms of worms, and 


jcontunue to grow until they are metamorphosed into 
bees. 


which yielded 


sufficient for himself, besides the assist- 


The}! 


agitation of their minds was soon soothed into compa- 


an income 
anee which he delighted to reuder his mother. 


There are two or three hundred male bees on 
idrones in each hive, and but one female. Students 
(of Natural History, with all their experiments and sa- 
gacity, have not been able, satisfactorily, to determine 
whether or not, the drones are instrumental further 
‘than impregnating the eggs with their liquid sub- 
| After the season of swarming, when the 
‘drones have performed this office, they are all inhu- 
manly massacred by the working bees, as useless mem- 
M. Nuber placed hives on glass tables, 
and was thus enabled to see distinctly what passed in 
‘them. 


rative tranquillity, roused only now and then by a 
had fled like a 
Walter forgot not his Mary in the confusion 


passing regret for the days which 
fiream. 
of his troubles, though he grieved that the time must 
distant before he could take her 


The novel distresses too of poverty 


as his com- 


aow be 
panion for lite. 
goaded his mind, and he felt with anguish the depri- yense 
vation of many objects without which it seemed al- 


anost impossible to exist At this time he became in- 


timate with a fellow clerk of handsome person and |) bers of society. 
fascinating manners, and deceived by the subtle smile 
of hypocrisy he opened to him the secrets of his bo- 
som, and received with gratitude the 
which he bestowed. ;slaughter.—The working bees would thrust their stings 


—— - ——_ — — == | into the drones with such violence, that it was difficult 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


“ Fach muss, 
Each shell, each crawling insect, holds a rank 





ito extricate them. 








. eS ee tim who tremed spared until they make another queen. This power 

=> — ——— || 0f making a queen is one of the most curious pheno- | 
BEES. mena in nature. When they find that they have lost 

Tur variety of bees (apes) is great. With the ex- ‘thei queen, they appear to be in the greatest distress 


ception of the silkh-worm, no insect is more service- 








-bee— 


jand confusion ;—suspending all labour, they select a 
able to man than the common honey and none 
| 


few eggs, which by the ordinary management, would 
whose history ts studied with greater assiduity and sa-|| produce working bees, they by some peculiar atten- 


iisfaction. tion convert them into queen bees. 


Their habits and doings appear to be sub- This is something 
jects almost as inexhaustible as those of the lords of| 


this lower world. 


more than a mere selection; it a dilfereut 


| is giving 
form—almost entirely different creatures. ‘They en- 
large the cells in which the royal eggs are deposited, 
and supply the hatched worms more copiously with 


**P put,” says M. 


And from the fact that we discover 
sO mut h of the resemblance 
and what seems lke 


of wisdom, forethought, 
even the deductions of reason, 
where we expected to find nothing but blind and very 


limited instinct, the 


food. 
subject becomes doubly iterest- 


and with the help of magnifying glasses, he was ena-|| to see the queens that were to be produced. 
bled to observe all their habits, the manner of con-| 


} 
' 
{ 
| 
| 


- ! 
If the impregnation of the queen has been retarded, | 
or she by some accident has been killed, the males are ||sible space. 


Iluber, **some pieces of| 
comb, with some workers eggs, in the cells, and of the | 
ng. same kind of those already hatched, into a hive de-| 


} . . 
|Five were then removed from those cells, and fiv: 
'| common worms, which, forty-eight hours before, we 


them, and in trying various experiments, discovers||had seen come from the egg, substituted for them. 
Domestic felicity made bis home a heaven—his || their secret actions, the passions which sway them, || 


The bees did not seem aware of the change; 


they 


and the causes which often introduce confusion, anar- |} watched over the new worms the same as over thos: 
M. Huber, and many other philoso- ‘chosen by themselves ; 
venerable parents were cheered by the realization of | phers of Europe, have spent the greater part of their|| cells, and closed them at the usual time. 


they continued enlarging the 
When they 
jhad brooded on them (for such seems to be M. Hu- 
ber’s opinion) for seven days, we removed the cells, 
Two were 
excluded, almost at the same moment, of the largest 
The term of 
|| the other cells having elapsed, and no queen appear- 
ing, We opened them. In one was a dead queen, but 
still a nymph: the other two were empty. The worms 
had spun their silk coccoons, but died before passing 
into their nymphine state, and presented only a dry 
skin. I can conceive nothing more conclusive than 
this experiment. It demonstrates that bees have the 
power of converting worms of workers into queens, 
since they succeeded im procuring queens, by operat- 
ing on the worms which we ourselves had selected. 
It is equally demonstrated, that the success of the ope- 
ration does not depend on the worms being three days 
old, as those intrusted to the bees were only two.” 

But one royal bee remains in the hive at a time 
The others lead away swarms, or are killed in per- 
“The following fact.” says the 
Edinburgh Review, ‘connected with this subject, is 
one of the most curious, perhaps, in the whole history 
of this wonderful insect. Whenever the workers per- 
ceive that there are two rival queens in the hive, num- 
bers of them crowd around each: they seem to be per- 
fectly aware of the approaching deadly conflict, and 
willing to prompt their Amazonian chieftains to bat 
tle: for, as often as the queens show a disinclination 
to fight, or seem inclined to recede from each other, 
or to fly off, the bees immediately surround and de- 
tain them; but, when either combatant shows a dis- 
position to approach her antagonist, all the bees form- 
ing the clusters instantly give way to allow her full 
liberty for the attack. It seems strange that those 
bees, who in general show so much anxiety about the 
safety of their queen, should, in particular cirewm- 
stances, oppose her preparations to avoid impending 
danger,—should seem to promote the battle, and to 
excite the fury of the combatants.”’ 

Bees, particularly the labourers, have been cele 
brated by natural historians, for their wisdom and in- 
dustry. ‘*in the formation of their combs, bees seem 


sonal encounters. 





When the season arrived in which the drones||to resolve a problem which would not be a little puz- 
many favours|| Were no longer useful, he witnessed the most furious||zling to some geometers, namely, a quantity of wax 


being given, to make of it equal and similar cells of a 
determined capacity, but of the largest size in propor- 
tion to the quantity of matter employed, and disposed 
in such a manner as to occupy in the hive the least pos- 
Every part of this problem is completely 
executed by the bees. By applying hexagonal cells 
to each other’s sides, no void spaces are left between 
them; and, though the sume ends might be accom 
plished by other figures, yet they would necessarily re 
quire a greater quantity of wax. Besides, hexagonal 
cells are better fitted to receive the cylindrical bodies 
of these insects. A comb consists of two strata ot 
cells applied to each other’s ends. This arrangement 
both saves room in the hive, and it gives a double en 
try into the cells of which the comb is composed. As 
a further saving of wax, and preventing void spaces, 
the base of these cells in one stratum of a comb serve 





for bases of the opposite stratum. In a word, the mor 





minutely the construction of these cells is examined, 
the more will the admir ion of the observer be ex 
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The walls of the cells are so extremely thin, that 
theu in dancer of suffering by the 
frequent entering and issuing of the bees. To pre- 
make a kind of mng round the 


cited. 


mouths would be 


vent this disaster, thes 


margin of each ¢ ell, and this ring ts three or tour times 


* ; 
is thick as the w alls. —Nmellve 


They make use of thei teeth in modelling their 
cells. By repeated strokes with them they reduce the 
sides of their cells to a proper thinness, harden and 


polish them The eagerness with which they perform 


the management 
The 
j 


with which the legs of bees are often load 


Lieu labour, and the economy in 


f thei vellow 


wax, aflord a pleasing sight. 


substance, 


ed, is not honey, as 1s commonly supposed, but 1s 
the farina which they collect from the anthere and 
flowers of plants. With this vellow dust the bees 
make wax. The honey is sucked directly from the 


flowers and deposited in the honey-bladder contained 


in the abdomen. When the bees return to the hive, 
they eject the honey from the bladder into the cells. 
Those bees, however, which have been labouring in 
the hive, and consequently hungry, are fed betore the 
honey is put into the cells. 


manner that pigeons feed their young; by putting 


This is done in the same} 


their mouths together and discharging from one to) 


the other. 





POPULAR SONGS. 





melody 


Under this head we intend weakly to publish the words of some tavourtte 
Our triends of the theatres will oblee us by forwardimg for | ice 


m such songs as may be most popular with the publ 


The World is Pright. 
SUNG BY MAS. BURKE. 
The world is bright before thee , 
Its summer foweis are thine, 
It calm blue «ky is o'er thee, 
Thy bosom pleasure's shor tne 
Aud thme the sunbeam given 
To a 
Peace, 


It burst on Eden's bower. i 


ure’s morning hour, 


warm as when from Heaven 


There » a song of sorrow 
The death dirge of the gay, { 


That tolls ere dawa of morrow 


These charms amy fade away ; i} 
That suu's bright be be shaded — ' y . | 
wohderecrwgns When I hear two polemics making a great deal of under the influence of passion. 
Phat sky be blac no more— i 


The summer flowers be faded— ' 


Awd youth's warm promise o'er 


Neljeve it nol- though lonely 
Thy evening home may ne, | 
Though beauty’s barque can only 
Float on o summer sea — 
Though time thy 
There's still beyond hes art 


blossoms stealing 


The wik!-fower wreath of feel ing, 


The sunbeam of the beusi 


A wager was made, a few days ago, by two trades- 
men of Brighton—one of them a close-set little one, | 
and the other a very tall huge man, in consequence of 
the latter boasting of his superior strength of body ;| 
by which the little one undertook to carry, 4 consider- | 
‘ble distance, “two sacks of wheat, each to contain! 
The little one | 


iccordingly procured one sack, and put four bushels| 


four bushels, sixty pounds weight.” 


of wheat into it, and then drawing the other sack over) 
it, coutended that both sacks contained four bushels, | 


that both sacks did contain the quantity agreed on, 


ind the money was handed over, 


ew are more frequently envied than those who! 
have the power of forcing attention wherever they) 
come,—whose entrance is considered as a promise | 
of felicity, and whose departure is lamented, like the 
recess of the sun from northern climates, as a privation | 
of all that enlivens fancy or inspires gayety. 


jit. 
| 


jcurrent of fresh air into every room. 








The Empress of Germany asked a French officer 
if the 


Princess Roval of France was, as the world re 
reported her, the most beautiful woman in Europe: “1 


thought so yesterday,” replied the polite Frenchman 
—— 

The social affections are kept alive by a sense of 

mutual dependence and mutual obligation. But pride 

acknowledges no dependence; and arrogates to itself 


all the 
matter of 


attentions and good offices of others, not as a 


favour, but of right. Hence, while it is 


ever ready to take offence at the slightest neglect, it is 


never warmed by kindness into gratitade. 
—_—_—— 

The following remarks from the Boston Medical 
Intelligencer, which is a good and simple method, 
suggested to correct the vitiated atmosphere in bed 
chambers, is recommended to vour particular atten 
tion :=—"* Sinall closets and concealed beds are ex 
tremely injurious, especially to young people and in 
valids. When persons are from necessity obliged to 
sleep in them, it will be advisable every morning im 


mediately after rising, to displace all the bedclothes, 


jtand if the sky be serene, to open the doors and win 


{ 


dows. The various methods which luxury has invent- 
ed to make houses close and warm, contribute not a 
little to renderthem unwholesome. No house can be 


For which reason houses ought daily to be venti 


jlated by opening opposite windows, and admitting a 


Beds, instead 


| 
of being made up as soon as people rise out of them, 


from the open windows through the day. This will 


| : | 
jwholesome unless the air has a free passage through | 
' 


lought to be turned down and exposed to the fresh air | 


jexpel any poxious vapour, and cannot fail to promote || 
|/every symptom of extreme rage, and displaying all those 


‘!the health of the inhabitants.” 


jless, | can compare them to nothing but two sour ap- 
| ples roasting before a kitchen fire; there is a constant 


noise on points very subtle, and therefore very worth-| 


sputter between them; it seems as if they were de-| 


breast.—Ile h ad no be 
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In June last, a Russian giant, named Peter Tuchan 
died, whose height was eight feet seven inches—s 
that the tallest of men in general hardly reached his 


ard, and was a small eater 


—_—_—_-— 
» 
Because aman has a bad wife, it does not foli 
that his marriage is either unprofitable or wholly un 


hap) v. Socrates 


made a bad wife teach him phik 
sophy ind certainly with a bad wife we are in a fins 
school to learn resignation It is in the matrimonia 
8 it 18 in some of Our state botterres: there ate som 
very profitable blanks: and it rs for vou, ©) reader 
yu lve whether vou have not drawn one of them 
-_—-—e-—_--——-_——_—_— 
A young lady lately asked a gentleman the mean 


‘Tt os, Moss,’ 
which p have 
“Then, I im 
‘that it is a corruption of serren 
‘You are right, Miss,’ replied the 


“as woman ts an abbreviation of w 


ing of the word Swrre wat iih 


reply 


ventioman, a gute through imties 


pass on their Wey to get marred,” 


gine,” said the lady, 


rue —_— 


ventions 


>to man 


—_—_—_—_—_—_——_—- oh 
Ilow mortified one ought to feel at being told a ta 


indal: be 


ots 


Luise it proves that the relater beheve 


one able of enjoving ut, and certainly it is an eno 


al nature. 


ment of a very diaboli 


A well Magdalen 
Cambridge, had taken his watch trom his pocket ty 
mark the 


known gentleman of college 
ime he intended to boil an egg for his break 
fast, when a triend entering the room, found him ab 
sorbed in some abstruce calculation, with an ewe im his 
hand, upon which he was intently looking, and the 


watch supplying its place in the sauce pan of water 





— 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


__ 





Travelling through one of the southern states, m) 
attention was attracted by a singular rustling in th: 
thickets which bordered the road. 1 stopped my hors 
to bewrn its cause ¢ 
from the track, a 
size, in a coil, such as these reptiles always throw 


themselves into on the attack of an enemy, exhibiting 


and soon discovered, ata few pac 


rattlesnake of more than ordinary 


beauties for which its species are so remarkable when 
No cause for its dis 
order was at first visible; but in a short time a black 
snake darted from the surrounding bushes rapidly 
‘across the folds of his antagonist, and disappeared on 


ithe other side. The rattlesnake did not fail to strike 


|bating about something, while all the noise proceeds lat its darting assailant, but with what success the ra 


from the same cause—acidity and heat. 


up his son to some occupation, makes him a thief,"— 
and the Arabians say, ‘that an idle person is the de 


’ Are you one, reader? 


vil’s play-fellow.’ 


Edward I. who forbade the use of them, considering 
that the smoke from them corrupted the air. 





| | oe 
The author of * Montgomery, or the Falls of Mont- 


} 
}morenci,” 


"Tales, under the title of Tales of the Union. 





The Jews havea proverb, * that he who breeds not, 


| 


| 


apparent advantage to either party. 


< /ed celerity to bis subtle assault. 
will shortly publish a volume of National |! 


pidity of their motion prevented me from determining 
The rattlesnake remained in his coil, prepared for an 
other assault, which was accordingly soon offered by 
his black foe 1e-appearing, and again glided across him 
with almost inconceivable rapidity, while the same at 
tempt as formerly was made to punish the aggression 


Coals were first used in England in the reign of || These movements were several times repeated with no 


The black snake 


jseemed once or twice to have been struck with the 


‘fangs of his enemy, and yet returned with undiminish 


The density of the 
underwood would not permit me to follow with my 


lleyes his retreat; and however great my curiosity to 
; 


Azara estimates the number of cattle which wander || @8certain how he employed the time of his absence 
which he carried at ease. ‘The stakeholders decided || over the plains of Buenos Ayres and Paragua, at twelve || f could not prevail upon myself to indulge it by en 


millions, and the number of horses, at three millions. 
| 


itering on so fatal a battle-ground. 


At length the rat 


|| tlesnake, in one of his attempts to revenge the inso 


‘*T am sorry,” said a chamberlain toa poor German || lence of his assailant, struck his fangs deep in his own 





count, ** to be obliged to quit your service, having been '] body : he extricated them, stretched himself with 
with you without receiving any wages.” “ Well,” || every appearance of agony on the ground, and turn 
said his lord, “Il know I am in your debt, but you ing on his back, in a short time expired. The crafty 
should consider it is still running on.”—** That I do|| victor once more appeared, and seizing the lifeless 
consider,” replied the chamberlain; “ but I am afraid it || body in his mouth, dragged & from the scene of ac- 
runs on so fast that I shall never be able to overtake it.”’ || tion in triumph. 


Viator 
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THE ESSAYIST. 





For the Mis 


TASTE AND GENIUS. 

Wira the workings of an original mind all are rea- | 
iy to sympathize—for in these workings they be hold | 
the exhibition of powers which all in a greater or less 


legree possess. ‘To the productions of such a mind | 


| 
ill pay the tribute of respect and admiration—for in) 


them they recognise the operations of a tree and inde- | 


) 
pendent spirit, rising superior to those impediments 


which circumstance tiay have s attered in its own 
path—and throwing aside those by which prejudice 


and habit have involved that of the vulgar throng| 
around it. But it is seldom that the productions, | 


which are thus the subjects of our admiration, are pure- 
ly the offspring of those active powers which form the 
promment features of original genius—these powers | 
we mingled with others of a passive character; they 


we chastened and refined by taste; and it is under 


these circumstances, that they produce works which 
hold a lasting place in the estimation of mankind.— 


The character of a nation’s literature is always deter- 
mined by the balance preserved between the two prin- 
ciples of taste and gemus—and its prominent features 
will be those of strength and originality, or ote legane e 
ind refinement, according as the one or the other 
With the unfolding of a na- 
iion’s character, its literary genius is also usually un 


yains the ascendency. 


folded; and while the qualities of the one are deve- 
loping, those of the cther present themselves to view. 
During this gradual formation of character, and whilst 
ihe people are just emerging trom barbarism, the 


renius is in the highest degree strong and origmal ; 


wut it is also rude and uncultivated; and though its) 


productions at this tume may mstitute the founda- 


| 
ion, they can never hold a place in the superstruc ture) 


of their rising literature. The years roll on, and then 
ourse is towards refinement. As a nation thus gra- 
Aually advances, a sleepless curiosity keeps in motion 
he wheels of unprovement ; until taste gains an equal 
place with genius im the public mind. When a nation 
has reached this point, it has attained its Augustine 
iwwe—and if it were possible that its progress should 
here be staid, and thus taste and genius continue to 
exert their mutual influence, literature would aflord 
, continual exhibition of the highest excellences, and 
present a constant accumulation of works; combin- 
ing at once the opposite qualities of strength and beau- 
But a result like this, 
warrants us never to expect. If 


ty, originality and refinement. 
past experence 
literature has its rise, it has also its decline; and it 
isually owes this decline to the ascendency which 
taste eains over genius. The intellect ts thus fettered 
by a spirit of refinement, and as the result, the works 
of literature are marked by a laboured clegance—but 
not by independent thought. If those which were 
produced in the infancy of society, were fit only to 
constitute the foundation, these surely are worthy 
only to become the mere ornaments in the fabric of a 
nation’s literature. ‘The importance of preserving a 
just balance between taste and genius, which is to be 
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‘lof inde pendent exertion, it attempts untried paths, and | 
||stays not ull it has reached the temple of Fame. 
‘|In the boldness of original conception it launches 


| 
forth into unexplored seas, and continues its re-| 





|| searches, till it has made new and splendid discoveries. | 
| But if the mind be uncultivated, it will produce al- 


|most any thing, sooner than results like these. If its 


|lot be cast among kindred minds, the qualities in ques- 


-_ will exhibit themselves by achievements in war, 
ind sagacity in council—by prompttude in action, and 


iipatience in suffering—by giving to their possessor a 


superiority to popular feeling, and an ascendency 
over the multitude around him. Every one then, can 
see how utterly fruitless would be the attempt to turn 
powers, thus rude and uncultivated; into a literary 
channel. Asin the prophet of the wilderness, dur- 
ing the moments of inspiration, or the chieftain with 





his companions round the council-fires, they might 
prompt a sublime and powerful eloquence—but after 
jall, it would be only interrupted flashes from a source 
e||which might be made to send forth a continual flame. 
I.ven in the advanced stages of literary improvement, 
many are to be found who have suffered much from too 
| great a predominance of the active powers of the mind. 
|| From original sources they have drawn stores of in- 
|tellectual riches—but like gold in the ore, their beauty 
has been concealed by surrounding dross and imputi- 
|jties. Shakspeare is an example of the truth of this 
lromark. Every one must feel, however great his ad- 
miration of this master spirit of the drama, that it 
would have been greatly augmented, if in his mind, 
genius and originality had been more equally balanc- 
led by taste and refinement. 





But, whatever may be the consequence of thus giv- 
ing too great a prominence to genius, in literary 
the effect of erring in the opposite extreme. All are 
willing to pardon the offences of such a genius as 
Shakspeare ; for they are outweighed by prominent 
and characteristic excellences; while on the other 
hand few can regard with any degree of indulgence, 
lithat tribe of scribblers, who have buried his tex: be- 


neath a chaos of criticism, by attempting to correct, 
and new-model his productions, according to the prin- 
Few too, would admire even Shaks- 
peare himself, if instead of being bold and original, he 


ciples of taste. 


were polished and correct, but yet weak and feeble. 
The principles of taste are fastidious and unbending, 
and when they have once taken possession of the 
mind, to the exclusion of more active principles, they 
unfit it for successful literary exertion. Give taste 
the entire ascendency in the mind of the poet, and he 
will form his verses, as the mathematician lays off his 
arcs and angles—they may please by their harmony 
and easy flow; but, they will also sicken by their 
sameness. ‘* Neither gods nor men could endure such 
a poet.”’ In like manner, the orator, under these cir- 
cumstances, files and fritters down his sentences, till 
they have sound without sense; beauty without 
strength; and instead of passing on with that bold- 
ness which flows from the inspiration of his subject, 


declamation, and pours a frothy bombast, that evapo- 
But, independent of what has 
yet been said, that state of mind which is proper for 


rates, as it gains vent. 


the production of literary works, is least of all pro- 
per for the criticising of them; bold conception and 
nice discrimination, are powers of the mind, distinct 
in their characters and offices. Those splendid pas- 


sages, which are to be met with on almost every page 


inferred from these remarks, may be more clearly seen |jof English classical poetry, were conceived in the mo- 


from a separate consideration of the two principles, re- 


varded as independent of each other. 


True genius is marked by nothing more strongly,||principles of taste; but these were after wards applied 


han by independence aud originality. In the strength 


ments of free and unfettered thought, when the intel- 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 


productions, it is, if possible, small, compared with! 


diverts himself with the mere tinsel and ornament of 











and then, by filling up and retrenching, it 
last touches to outlines, which were conceived in far 
happier moments. Accordingly, we find, that those 
men, who have been distinguished for intellectual 
greatness, have seldom spent the prime of their days ; 
ithe season for new and independent exertion, in criti 

‘cising their works, they have reserved this; for a late: 
period when age has chastened, and subdued thei: 
active powers, and the frosts of years have gathered 
around them, that they refuse to play at the call ot 
those motives, which were once accustomed, to awaken 
itheir action. 

Such are the considerations, which at once present 
‘themselves upon the two subjects of genius and taste, 
when regarded as independent of each other.—Yet all 
|know, that these are the grand principles which give 
life and motion to the intellectual world. If then 

| what has been said, be true, they are indebted to each 
jother for their power, and those splendid fabrics, pre- 

sented in ancient and modern literature, have sprung 
up from their combined, and wisely balanced influ- 
ence. What is thus true of literature, is equally true 
ofthe arts. Within the diamond are hid the elements 
of beauty; but the hand of the artist must unfold 
them, before they will sparkle ; the marble may speak, 
and the canvass breathe, but only by the united power 
of genius and taste; and in all those monuments of 
architecture, of sculpture, and of painting, which by 
their beauty have gained for themselves a hallowed 
existence, through revolutions that have swallowed up 
nations and communities and a safe protection amid 
the vandalism of dark and turbulent ages, we only see 
the mutual influence of the two principles in question, 


ministering to each other’s support, and augmenting 
each other's effect; and as age flows on after age, re- 
flecting new brightness upon each other’s splendour, by 
the nice intermingling of their opposite qualities of 
softness and grandeur, of delicacy and boldness, of 
beauty and sublimity. 

That such should be the result of their combined in- 
fluence, cannot appear strange, if for a moment we 
consider the distinct offices, which it is the duty of the 
two to perform. Genius provides the rude and un- 
polished materials; taste gives to them their propor- 
tions, and thus prepares them for use. The one dis- 
covers and unfolds secret beauties; the other by sup- 
plying what is deficient, and retrenching what is re- 
dundant, submits them to the standard of public opi- 
nion. ‘The one forms new creations, the other, by its 
established and unchanging laws, prepares them for 
the admiration of succeeding generations. ‘ Thus 
like twin-brothers and sisters, they cling to each other, 
and rise, and soar on toward perfection,” till the golden 
thread of their union is decayed and broken. 

But the importance of preserving a proper balance 
between taste and genius, may not only be inferred 
from the general character of the two principles, but 
it may also be seen in all the operations of the mind, 
whatever be the sources, from which it collects its ma- 
terials. From the connexion of the mind with ani- 
mal existence, life, with its principles of order and va- 
riety ; its ceaseless change and diversified relations is 
j}made the broad theatre of its action. The world it- 
| self, is thus opened to its inspection, and the objects 
| presented upon its external face, with those mysteries, 
|which are unfolded only by science, afford matter fox 
‘constant and endless speculation. But, though from 


j 
' 


jall those multiplied sources, which are thus presented, 
jit is the province of genius, to gather something for 
‘its own advantage; yet this is to be done with care 
and discrimination. Few are the landscapes, which 
‘present no defective points. 








lect was trammeled by no rules of criticism, and no 








The thistle and bramble 
. 
| flourish beneath the oak and palm. ‘The bow extends 


Hits arch over the cataract, though its brightness may 
i} . . : s 
when the mind had descended to its ordinary level‘! be shed upon a land of deformity 


Around the moun- 
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tain head the storm gathers in sublimity : and the set-|| passions and feelings, and discharging too, offices so) purity and chasteness, and above al 


ting sun spreads its beams in splendour, and yet its 
hase may be the region of noxious vapours and poi- 
While then it is the part of genius 
) grasp with strength, and portray in all their original 


wnous reptiles. 


reshness those scenes which present themselves to the 
ve; it is also the province of taste, so to call they 
beauties, and reject thei deformities, so to present 
whatever is pleasing, and leave all that is disgusting, 
as that they may resemble those few but happy in- 
tances, in which as in the vale of Tempe, or the pa- 
radise of old nature, may be seen only in her garb of 
loveliness. 

But after all, splendid and beautiful as are the pic-! 
fures to be drawn from the external world, the human} 
heart is the deep source, from which an original mind | 


must derive the most of its materials. But here, as 





elsewhere, the importance of preserving a proper ba-| 
Jance between taste and genius, may also be seen.) 
in the moments of self-communion, the mind becomes} 


different: the sugcestions which they present to the! 


mind, must be equally various. If then there is need! 


of the active powers of genius to catch these sugges. 


tions, as they rise; and while they are vet glowing 


with the warmth of the first conception, there is also} 
need of the discriminating hand of taste, that it may 
separate the good from the bad, and thus reject all 
that would disgust by its grossness, or corrupt by its 


impurity. 





But, the mutual dependence of taste and genius! 
may also be seen, if the mind instead of deriving its 
materials from the passions, of which it is itself con-| 
scious, derives them from the exhibition of these pas-| 


sions, as presented in society. If it looks away from) 


itself, abroad into the world, it will find, that they ire | 


ithe very main-springs, which give life and motion to| 


' ' 
mankind, and according to their different natures, the 
sources of the most of that happiness and misery,| 
which diversifies the map of haman existence.—In the | 


acquainted with its own powers; and thence learns to|| view, which the mind thus takes of society, it will be 


regard thought, and intelligence, as its own peculiar 
birthright. But the scholar, who feels this, also feels 
that they are gifts, which the savage has inherited in 
common with himself; and that even in his awn mind, 
their light, which dawned in the cradle, has been gra-|! 
It is not then, 


upon the self-springing conception, the spontaneous 


dually increased, only by cultivation. 


presents itself, that he is to rest his fame with coming | 


ages; but upon these, when modified and refined by the 


forming hand of taste. But though while the current of||the heart. and mingles with its very 


thought, which in the boldness of native genius, freely | around the fireside, and the family altar. 
| 
| 


hold hate and revenge rankling in the bosom, and | 
bv severing the ties of friendship, and of love, setting} 
It will! 
behold jealousy turning into wormwood and gall the 
It will behold seduc- 


tion laying its snares, and lust leading on its victinis ; 


imen afloat upon the world, companionless. 





sweets of domestic happiness. 


thus withering those hallowed feelings, which grow up 
But if in 
this view, it discover principles of disorganization, it| 
! 


will also discern those of union, for love glows within! 
life-blood : it} 


thought is thus turned within, and the man is com- [binds men to each other, and connects them in smil-| 


muning with his own spirit, he learns to give to the 
principles of taste, a proper degree of importance; he 
ilso learns the extent of this Nnportance, compared 
with that of genius; for he sees, that the mind, in or- 
ler to become original, to produce in the season of 


its maturity, works, which shall bear the impress of!/the 


its own character—and carry with it too this impress) 
as the symbol of a distinct and peculiar spirit, unfold- 
ed within, must live in the freedom of its powers, and 
that the development of these powers must be self- 
development; that it must follow the leadings of its 





ing and happy brotherhood. If it discover prinei- 
ples which would destroy the social affections, and 
thus involve us in a tissue of crime and wretchedness, 
disgusting to behold,—it wil also discern others that 
would foster and cherish them as all that is left, from 
wreck of From these dif 
\ ferent principles, whatever be their character, it is the 


human perfection. 


} 4 . 

part of genius to collect the materials of its creations, 
and every one can see that they open a field exten- 
sive beyond conception, and as exhaustless and vatri- 


ous as it is extensive. But it must make this collec- 


| for pts or palit 

will exist as long as taste and genius | admirers 
If then it be wue, that the merit of literary prrepedane 
tions depends upon the balance preserved im them be 

tween taste and genius; it becomes a » 1 sulye 
of inquiry, no less important than th which ha 

now engaged our attention, in what manner this | 
lance may be preserved. I shall suggest but a single 


consideration upon this pome, though it might const: 
The continu 


gress of society is tow ards refinement; a 


tute the theme of an entire essay al pro 
vd literature, 
unless arrested by powerful counteracting causes, will 
follow in the same steps: under thes iectimstances, 


then, there ts constant danger, that the principles 


Thitis 


taste should gain the ascendeney over those of g 
W hen this occ urs, the character of literature becomes 
feeble, and it loses more in strength and originality, 
than it gains in polish and refinement. As a barrie 
against this, nothing, perhaps, is so eflectual as the 
study of those works, and especially those specimens 
of poetry, which were produced in the early stages of 
a nation’s history. Suggested as most of them wer 


i 


by deeds of boldness, and military dari and that 


jtoo at a time when the turbulence 


of savage life had 
not settled down into the calm of civilization, and 
when the native energies of genius were mingled with 
none Of these qualities of delicacy and softness whiel 
are atterwards introduced , they possess not only that 
spirit, which was inspired by the subjects themselves, 
but all that fire which was pecuhar to the age m 
which their authors lived. Such being their charac 
ter, they are well calculated by their rade, but stirrin, 


notes, to awaken a kindred teeling of energy in the 
mind; and in an age of refinement and fastidiousness 
to call it back from partaking too freely in the general 
feeling to an adherence to the character of a period, 

But, inde 


jpendent of their own character, there ts that connect 


more marked by strength and originality 
' 


} 
led with the early songs and ballads of a nation, which 


causes them to descend to succeedin renpecratrons, ub 
ider circumstances of very peculiar miterest, and which 


| ° | 
jtherefore, fits them for exerting the influence, which 





thas now been suggested. They come bearing the 


marks of age, and this inspires that respect which is 


° | és . P . | reve , 
own peculiar nature, and pursue its course by the|/tion with discrimination, and by the aid of a far more||ever paid to anuquity. ‘They breathe a boldness and 


. | 
light which it can shed upon its own operations—| 


| delicate and refined principle than itself. 


It requires 


fire, which tells us of our own degeneracy, but yet 


that it must act from the suggestions of strong and||the guiding hand of taste, and when thus directed, it} awaken that pride which springs from the knowledgs 


original impulses, and glow and feel with the kind-| 
. . . . | 
lings of that spirit which these impulses awaken in 


} ° , » ! 
jmey pass through the whole circle of human life, and|| that we have descended from a race of heroes. 
-< | 


make every thing tributary to its own powers. 


| 


Thus||call up a remembran 


They 


of the days which are gone, 


. » 1} . ‘ i} 
the bosom; but with all this, too much refinement is)| directed, and maintaining the balance im question, it}|}and invite us to commune with the spirits of those 


not consistent, and if the mind feel and act thus inde-| 
pendently, and thus pursue its own original course, 
though it make taste the standard, it will yet follow it 
only so far as it is compatible with its own freedom. In 
these moments of self-reflection,—for, to the true scho- 
lay they are neither few nor irksome,—he finds also 
passions and feelings which nature seems to have) 
made constituent parts of his being, and which, when| 
traced through all their windings, and considered as| 
incentives to intellectual exertion, show him the im-| 
portance of the balance in question. Some are still) 
sleeping in silence. Others, perhaps, just throbbing | 
into emotion. 
decayed and lost their 


have now energy. 


with opening years, and are still playing with intensi- 


ty. But these passions, when variously modified by|| swells in the bosoms of successful aspirants, or sym- 


the thousand-fold contingencies, which make up to the 
individual mind the circumstances of its own peculiar 
existence, become the sources, from which flow into it 
the streams of joy and of sorrow, of pleasure and of pain. 
They awaken the springs of delight, and give action 
to those of awe and trepidation ; they unfold its pow- 
ers, and increase its desires; they shape its destiny, 
and excite its hopes; they augment its privileges, and 


sliversify its attainments. Various then, as are these 


Some were unfolded in infancy, but|| prison with its inmates, and the scaffold with its vic- 
Others || tims. 


imay begin with itself, and calmly view its own affec-| 
ition and syinpathies, and hopes and fears, and jea-| 
‘lousies and resentments, and all those nameless sensa- 
‘tions, which in the continual flow of life, are present- 
It may thence! 


extend its view to the domestic circle, and witness the 


ling themselves to its consideration. 


ardour of parental and filial love; the interminglings 
lof brotherly and sisterly affection; and perhaps the 
burning strifes of jealousy and discord. It may go 
istill farther, and descend to the haunts of vice and 
itself 
ith se feelings, by which men are fitted to furnish the 


|wretchedness, and there make familiar with 


It may ascend to the works of political and li- 
|terary life, and feel the glowings of that spirit, which 


who once dwelt in the land which we now possess 


| They lead us to look away trom ourselves, and con 
ltemplate honours and glories, which though not ou 
iown, yet by their shadowy recollections, awaken m us 
ja desive to emulate the deeds of our sires who achiev 
ed them. Who then will wonder at that enthusiasm, 
with which they are cherished and guarded as a sa 
cred treasure, which we have inherited from our an 
cestors? Who will wonder that men thus cleave to 
the memory of their fathers, who have now passed 
jaway from the land, but the echo of whose voices is 
still heard in the notes of melody and song, whic h they 


have left to beguile the toil, and cheer the firesides of 





their descendants ? 





H pathize in the discouragements of those who are expe | 
|| riencing the shame of disappointed ambition; and 
‘| from all those countless exhibitions of character, | 
| which by the various modifications of different pas-| 
|| sions and feelings in these several views, will be pre-| 
isented to its inspection, it will gather nothing that | 
jjwill offend by its ZrOSSHESS ; nothing, that will sic ken| 


' 


a ; 
|) its boldness and strength, its elegance and beauty, its}}ing of you, has « aused my ruin 


The woman whose highest aim is to be agreeable, 


and whose chief expectation of becoming so ts fixed 


by early association on personal decoration, will na 


jturally give a preference to the society of fops and cox 
‘combs: as it is from them her taste in dress will be most 
likely to receive the flattering incense of applause. 

} aecase neo 4 

| A woman of indifferent character, being lately ex 


' 
amined by a certain barrister with his usual boldiess 


'lby its refinement, though it will find much, which for|| she observed, “ Impudence, which has been the mak 
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THE BON VIVANT. 
—— 


The following account of a gentleman, save 
English paper, is copied from the Album of Lady O.8 





a late 


Iam neither handsome nor ugly tall nor short 
but that is a matter of indifference to me I am in 
i do not at 


vood health: that is the essential pout 


tach much value to beauty or regularity of feature 
whether my eves be blue or brown iv or black, mas 
row of go hin I see very well through thems and 
that is quite sufficvent for me What signifies it to 
me, whether my nose be trumoe haped instead of 


bemg Crreek of Roman, provided it can sim lla bou 


quet ’ if my mouth be lare@e, itis the more convenient 


to talk or eat with If wy hai be furzy, there ts no 


occasion to put it into papillotes, 1 have neither 


establishment nor employment; but I do whatever 


comes uppe rnost, just as ot suits my humour. i neve 


the tender, wounded heart of a female, nought but) 
death can heal: true, affection may alleviate its bur- 
den; friendship may wipe away many a tear, and the 
soottung hand of love serve to pinooth its rugged pas 
sage, but the secret sorrow like a canker-worm preys 
Philoso 


phy may teach man to bear with fortitude every af 


on her bosom, and wastes her form away. 


fletion; to gather strength from every obstacle, and 


to stand unmoved amid the storms of adversity ; but 


ithere is not in woman's nature, that which teaches 


her to look to herself for support. Like the reed 
which bends to every blast, although it may rise again, 
its roots are weakened, and the next storm shall lay u 
prostrate in the dust. The bloom of health settled on 


her cheek in the morning, the setting sun may find 
has vanished, and the cold hand of death overspre ad- 


In her child- 


hood, perhaps, she looked upon the world as bright 


ing those once illuminated features. 




























and pleasing; “hope like an angel” led her to the 


trouble piysell about any occurrence, because l count 
summit of felicity; but as she advances in life, what 
on nothing: but | laueh much, because I turn every || 
e was once bright, appears rusted by time—hills rough 

thing to account. Tdrink when Lam thirsty; eat when 
© and rugged intervene between her, and the mount of 
f am hungry; and feed nobly: 1 sometunes take |), 
’ jhappimess, and what she thought sweet ata distance, 
three, sometimes four meals per diem. I never go}) zm 
ishe finds is ** call and wormwood. I have seen the 
and | never refuse an}| 
}rose budding on the cheek, nipped by the frost of un-| 

imvitation from those with whom bam aniuse d. When! 


i| kindness, 


near such persons as bore me ; 


. I have beheld secret, deceptive, consuim = | 
I find myself surrounded by “ beaur esprits,’ Lam not I , 


tion, sapping the life-blood, and grief has kindled the 
hectic fire. "The 


an ss 


when | find myself m the midst of 
I shut|} 


ar wy nerehbours traduced ; ] open 


at all more proud ; 


heart of woman is not formed like} 


the great world, | am not at all more grave. : 
. . its strings are so finely spun, that misfortun 
j snaps them, and even joy destroys. Isthere a subject fit- 


wy ears when || 


them when I hear a merry song. | never ask for any 


tery for the painter's pencil, or the poet’s pen, than a 


thing, im order never to be refused; but I always ae 


: \lovely woman surrounded by her offspring, weeping 
cept what is offered me, in order that no one may be , : 


iwhen they weep, and smiling when they smile ’ Com-} 


offended. # never indulge in projects, for fear they | 


jfort is forsaken, pleasure disregarded, and life itself 


As the birch 


held as nothing for her childrens’ sake. 


profit, when I find the opportunity 


should not succeed; but I turn circumstances to m) | 
advantageous. | 


bends to the earth by the clinging vines, she bends in| 


Women are called deceitful, perfidious, jealous; I do| 


t bel Mable of its t y. they are nl iéekness, and kisses the dewdrops from their cheeks. 
ho wleve a syllable Of itt tomy view, ev are | 


|| But man, superior man, with iron heart and icy feel- | 
sincere, sweet-tempered, tender, and faithful. Inmever 


ings, can open the recesses of her confiding heart, take 
trouble my head about what my mistress does when 1) 

am absent; if she treats me well when | am pre sent, | 
that is all I ask. 


the tips of her fingers; if her eyes have a tendency 


wo. Woman is like the stone precipitated from the| 


|} mountain by the undermining hand of grief, she sinks | 


parentage of her candour, and make mockery of ber) 
I never examine if she has ink on)}| 


j}into the ocean of despair, and joy departs for ever ; 
towards the clock or window ; if her answers are em- || ; 


‘ : ii}but man, like the rock on the beach, although washed | 
barrassed; if she grows confused in telling a story; or || 


; @),.{;this moment by the waves of affliction, in the next it 
if her gayety appears assumed for the occasion. Ble 
A few day 5 


after, perhaps, I find her with another; I leave her, 


; is sparkling in the sunbeams of cheerfulness. 
tells me that she adores me; I believe it. 


i ; 

|| But take woman in her hours of bliss, and she illu- 
, j}mines the domestic fireside as the April sun, shining 
and carry my love and my devotion elsewhere. 1} 


. : on the reflecting landscape. 
possess a fund of sentiment and philosophy, which || srg ag aj 

: : : | “Without the smile from partial beauty won 
raises me far above the operation of these trifling Oh what were man.”— 


events, 
witty. Some blame my apathy; while others regard 
it with envy. 


| 
By some 1 am thought stupid; by others, 
/ ‘ ‘ Ile would be asa bai que tossed on a tempestuous 


And yet wo- 
men are blamed for caprice, for fickleness, and for 
levity. 


: ; ocean, deprived of light and compass. 
Some ladies accuse me of insensibility 


and self-love; the world at large sets me down for an 
original. 





: I have seen woman pouring forth her soul to 
bor my part, Lam on good terms with my-| 


l}heaven; smiling with devotion when her heart has 
I am told that age will) 
|} been wrung with earthly trouble, her eyes now spark- 


make me wise; to me it seems that I am so already. }},. ee 
’"Iiling with piety, and now settling into the cal and 


dim gaze of death. An unkind look, ora harsh word, 
WI may cause ber tears to roll while in every drop her soul | 
lal} a ” 
ee © te: ‘lis visible. How many, perhaps, destined for the 
signifies it to a man whether he lives ull fifty or sixty ||. . ' . mas 
. “sam. | higher circles of life; how many who would one day 
provided he has lived the whole of bis days? There}| ' ¢ 


\\have become an ornamentto the world, and an honour 
are centenaries who cannot count a single year of|| 


: : : to mankind, are laid in the worm-inhabited grave, by 
happiness during their whole life. 


} . » eae : grief, — * potentius 
than thein if I die at thirty. Icto fulmineo” 


self, which is the main thing. 


To conclude, 1 do not know my age; for some time| 
past I have kept no account of the lapse of my years; 





all that I care about is employing them well. 


1 shall be richer| 


—_—K—_—_—_e_e_e ee 
THE REPOSITORY. 


In the morning of life,ere the rays of diversified 
joy and sorrow fall on our foreheads, and before the 
chills and damps of the evening of age alloy our en- 

or the Mirror. joyment; what is it that gives a bighter glow to the 
WoMan. luxuriant landscape? What is it that throws a more 

Tue waves of the ocean divide before the prow of|| cheerful light around the fireside, or gives a greater 
the swift-sailing ship, but in a moment no aces can|} zest to pleasure? Is it not woman? 
be discerned. ‘The soil is parted by the plough, but in To walk arm in arm with a beautiful female, when 
a few revolving years the earth is closed again. But'|!the pale moon is up. 


——— 











| 


To stray along the green banks’ 











of a languid river, as the cool breeze gently moves the 
leaves, to feel that she leans upon you, and that you 


jare capable of buoying ber light frame, to watch her 


listening to each word that falls from your lips, and as 
she looks up in your face, to hear her answer sweetly 
iS JOY, is pleasure, which words cannot paint. 

I have beheld the victim of the libertine smiling at 
each word he uttered, as the ice sparkles in the rays 
of the sun that is melting it away; asthe rock glitters 
to the lightuings that rend it. I have stood by the 
bedside of betrayed, deceived woman, in the dreadful 
hour of death, have marked the struggles of the weak 
isoul about to meet its Maker, and never has she pro 
| nouns ed one curse on ber betrayer. 

In the moments of the deepest afiliction, when even 
jman bows to earth, and his proud spirit breaks; in 
poverty, or in prison, then woman shines bright as th 
star of evening. The oak that has withstood the gales 
ofa century yields majestically to the hurricane, but 
ithe sappling struggles with each wind that would 
lotherwise destroy it. 


It matters not, if her bosom is wrung with anguish 
itmatters not, ifthe approach of death becomes mor 
visible every day; or it matters not whether tamine 


jclamms her as his victim; no sigh escapes her, no 


|; complaint is heard, and her voice is even chee;tu! 


|when she addresses the partner and author of her wo 
|As the eagle 


rises above the storm, and views th: 
ilightning’s shafts play beneath him, she rises superi: 


to her troubles, and calmly thinks of the dangers s! 
has past.— 

| Dear woman in our hours of case, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 


When pam and sickness wring the brow, 


' 
} 
j 
| 

A ininaste ring angel thou.” 


| But if we examine the character of woman minute 
lly, we will find foibles as well as virtues. Woman is 
ifickle, if we may trust the assertions of thousands o1 
|authors who have written much to prove her so. Bui 
lw hat renders her fickle? [sit not the flattery of man! 


|| Ii there was a Laos or a Lydia; was there not a Lu 


jeretia and a Virginia? If a female betrayed the cita 
del; did not a female also save the city when Corio- 
lanus besieged it? Is woman more fickle than man? 
No, for he can change from female to female, and 
they have not the power to complain. 

Now let us turn to the bright side of her chasacter, 
and mark her confidence, her loveliness, and her 
powers—over the feelings and affections of nen, and 
the use which she makes of that power, 

Who that ever felt his heart swell at the smile ot 
beauty, or his pulse beat faster at the glance of hes 
eye, but hath not in some moment of danger and drea- 
riness experienced the sweet confidence of a female: 
hath not paced the earth with a firmer step and a 
prouder heart, when the delicious burden has hang 
upon his arm asking and receiving support; and me 
‘thinks it would recall the soul even when on the verge 
of dissolution to see the large full eye of his beloved 
smiling sweetly upon him. 

Lord Erskine remarked in one of his pleadings, 
that ‘there is certainly nothing more pleasing to thi 
human fancy, than the possession of-a-beautiful wo 
man in the prime of health and youthful beauty.” 
How true is this! Place before the eye the pictures 
of Appelles, or the statues of Phidias, and it may revel 
in their beauties; but turn it on the original, the living. 
breathing original, and every sense is ravished. The 
eye glances from the rubied pouting lips to the ross 
cheek, or from her luxuriant tresses to her sofily 
swelling heart, from her zone-bound waisteto her mild 
and languid eye. Let the colouring of art be as na 
tural as possible, let the limbs be pictured in the ex- 
act proportions, and the drapery seem to falbin the 
most graceful folds, still there is wanting that heaven 
ly brightness, that glowing attraction, that God hath 
given to his own creation. 








—_ 
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W oman is the polar-star of the actions of men. Al- 
though not actively engaged in the marshalling of ar-| 
mies, or in the crush of empires, she acts upon every 
thing as if by enchantment—she moves her wand, and 
cities fall; at her beck, kings and mighty monarchs un- 
sheath the battle sword, and bid defiance to united hosts, | 
Love is the strongest of passions. What is account- | 
ed the first and greatest of Scipio's victories? Was it) 
not that conquest of passion, when the captive trem- | 
bling virgin was permitted to depart from him undefiled? | 
But sull there are other views to be taken of wo-| 
inan.—Mark her as the daughter soothing the troubles | 
of her aged parents. With what solicitude does she 
remove every obstacle to their comfort; with what) 
anxiety does she watch their slumbers, fearing each | 
might be their last, and how often is her voice lifted | 
to that great God, who listeneth to the prayers of the | 
children of affliction. And when the dreadful hour of | 


parting is nigh; when she bends over their death-beds; | 


when the dying prayer is miggled with the groans of 
approaching dissolution ; 
bursting, the burning tears roll down her cheeks, and 
she speaks not: but when she hears the last low, and 
solemn adieu, and views the limbs stiffening in death; 
it is then that the fountain of her tears is dried up, and 
her grief finds vent in words. She, perhaps, thinks of 
the days of childhood, when she was watched over as 
tenderly—she thinks of the many happy hours that 
ure gone never to return; she casts her sight forward, 
and perceives nothing but loneliness, privation, and 
suffering ; but she calms and consoles herself, because 
she knows that God “ will temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb.” 

The mother next claims our attention. 
jondles, how she caresses her first-born. 


How she 
When his 
infant breath first gently warms her cheek, when she 
lirst takes him in her arms, and impresses the first 
kiss on his forehead, all her sufferings and troubles are 
turgotten, she turns her eyes on the father of her bey, 
and thanks heaven for this first pledge of love. In 
the crooked and entangled paths of life, when no 
friends are near, when the heart aches with sadness or 
the head with pain ; how consoling is the thought that 
we have a mother to turn to, to whose bosoms we may 
trust our secrets, and who will sympathize in all our pain. 
Ylace woman in any situation, and she shines supe- 
rior as the diamond in the coronet, she is not only 
iranscendent and beautiful herself, but casts a light 
on others, and the tears which she sheds for others 
woes are more inestimable than the pearls of India. 
a 
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The attention of the ladies of our city is invited to 
some beautiful specimens of needlework, now exhibit- 
ing by Mrs. Murden, at the store in Franklin-house. 


Percival.—Much abuse has been heaped upon this 


gentleman by the various papers of the day which 
have animadverted upon him with an unnecessary de- 
gree of severity. 
the finest talent—and a poet whose exquisite produc- 
tions have not met with their deserved success. 


his poetry there is a great beauty of imagery—a rich- 
ness of conception—and a selection of those figures 


he® heart swells nigh to} 


Dr. Percival is certainly a man of! 


It is 
but fair to allow some indulgence for the eccentricities 
of genius, and to receive his extensive powers of mind 
4s some redeeming point for the peculiarities which 
are said to distingush him from the rest of men. In) 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


cerely hope that he may receive the independence he 
undoubtedly merits, and a sympathy which would be 
much more appropriate to the occasion than Ingemious | 
displays of ridicule and wit, 


—— 
American Star.—The Cadmus left this p8rt on the 
15th instant for Havre, having on board the beautiful] 
boat ** American Star,” which was presented by the 


Whitehall bargemen to General Lafayette. 


—_—— 
Accidents.—It is astonishing how carelessly build- 
ings are erected in this city.—Six houses which were 
nearly finished in Reed-street, fell to the ground, and 
broke three ribs of pe of the workmen—this is the!) 








second time these houses have fallen.—A man jumped! 
from the top of one of them into a heap of sand with-| 
out injury; we understand that the thickness of the)! 
walls was only that of one brick /—Does the law au-| 
thorize such houses to be built, to the danger of every 


person near them ? 


lo William-street, near the office 
of the Evening Post, a window shutter fell out of the 
third story of the house, and struck one of the work- 


limen on the head, which greatly injured him. 


| Master Hubard.—This astonishing youth is again 


jjin town, and is to be seen at Washington-Hlall, 


——— 
Coal.—As winter is fast coming, it behooves us to 
make some arrangements about our fuel, and we most 
sincerely recommend to our friends’ the Lehigh and 
Schuylkill coal, with proper giates, which can be 
procured at very low prices, comparatively speaking. 
It is in great demand, and is as cheap and warm fuel 
as cau be used. The Schuylkill coal company’s of- 
fice is in William, between Wall and Garden-streets. 


—_——_ 
Safety Barges.—These barges are becoming much 
in use. The Lady Clinton and Lady Rensselaer are 
most splendid and commeodious boats, as are also the 
Matilda and Cherry and Fair-Star. The two lattes 
jjare connected with the Exchange Line of Philadel- 
|phia. They all deserve encouragement, and will, no 
\idoubt, receive it from travellers. 





this meritorious naval officer, by the court martial at 
Washington, has given universal satisfaction through- 
out the country. But the handsome remarks append- 
ed to the record of the court, reflect as much credit 
on that honourable body, as on the officer acquitted. 
Would our limits permit, they should have a place in 
the Mirror; as it is, we can only observe, that while 
valour, patriotism, and chivalric honour, are ésteemed 


Stewart will be cherished in every American bosom. 


a 

Monument to Lawrence.—We invite the attention 
of Florio to the poetical effusion of Francis, in 
the last Mirror. The subject demands the immediate 
attention of every patriot heart in this city. Thata 
monument designed to perpetuate deeds like those of 
the ‘“*brave but unfortunate Lawrence,” should be 





suffered to moulder into ruin even before his body has 
limingled with its kindred dust, must excite astonish- 
breast, and kindle a blush of shame 
on every Ainerican cheek. 


— 

Mr. Cooper.—This celebrated tragedian is now per- 
forming at the Park theaue. He has been for many 
years a great favourite in this city, and has, perhaps, 


ment in every 


contributed more to the amusement of the American 
We are 
sorry to discover a disposition in some of our critics, 
tostrip him of the laurels which have so long decorated 


people than any other actor upon the boards. 





| 





and words best caleulated to strike the reader’s imagi-||his brow. Itis very strange that Mr. Cooper should have 
nation, and awaken the emotion which the poet would || been ¢ onsidered for more than tw enty years an accom- 
elicit—and he sometimes expatiates upon a favourite || plished and chaste performer—that he should have been 


We sin-||"* applauded to the very echo that applauds again,” 


‘heme with eloquence almost irresistible. 


Commodore Stewart.—The honourable acquittal of 


by freemen, and rewarded by the fair, the name of 


iby a delighted and intelligent community, and that, at 


this fate period, the “ knowing ones” should have dis 
covered that “he is no actor at all !'—“ Can such 
things be, and not excite our special wonder ?''—We 
confidently trust, however, that an overflowing house 
may attend his benefit, and by that proof of thei re 
gard at least, convince Mr. Cooper, that they have 
not entirely forgotten the “days of lang syne.” 





Pine Arts.—The picture of Athens which is now to 
be seen at the Rotunda, is well worthy publhe notices 
it was exhibited in Londen about five vears since, and 
attracted the attention and admiration of the refiued 
Loth for the 
superior merit and beauty of the painting, as well as 


and enlightened of that great metropolis ; 
the uncommon interest of the subject. Also in exbibi 
tion at the Rotunda, the much admired picture of 
Ariadne, in the island of Naxos, and C. Marius on the 
ruins of Carthage, which picture received Napoleon's 





|| gold medal at the exhibition in Paris. 
—_—_ 

| Chatham Theatre.—The proprietor of this delight 
| ful place of amusement seems resolved to spare po ex 
pense to gratify public curiosity.—The Lady of th 
Lake has been brought forward with unusual splen 
dows, and is attracting crowded and fashionable houses 
A criticism upon the actors, and a description of the 


scenery may be expected ip our next. In the mean 


time we imagime most of our fa and fashionable rea 
ders will have witnessed tts representation. Mr. Keene, 
the vocalist, made his first appearance this season on 
a NUMCEORS As 
We cong tattilate 


sembly with loud peals of applause. 


Mr. Barrere upon this acquisition to his comply 
but, as Dr. FP. 


Tuesday lastmhe was welcomed by 


would say, ‘*more anon." 
_—"_—_—_-_-_—_— 
(Ce unt ation.) 
Mr. Morris—1 took notice of wn article inthe Mirror, not long ago, whieh 
| was designed to call the attention of (he community tothe mbyect of peaman 
ship by Miss Tyler 
| the teacher, 





ilaving made inquiries concerning the con potency of 
snd being assured nt merited full confidence, Lint: usteda daugh- 
lier te ber twitton, who bad previously made bul litle proficiency w the art 
| Afier veceiving «bout filleen lessons from her, Tam seadsy to confes my eur 
| priec , On wines x whet appeors to me an eatrecrdinary degree of improve 

ment. Although L had, at first, serious doubts of the qualifications of a fe male 
teacher tu this wost valuable and desirable accomplehment, 1 can m longe: 
indulge them, since I have, before my eyes, the indieputable evidence both 
of skill and capacity The acknowledgn.ent bb vot made as an act of patice 
merely to Mixx Tyler, o: to \ecommend her still furthe: to notwe: for T hawe 
no acquaintance with her: bevertheless, a lady who disposes of ber time apd 
abilities in a manger so beneficial, has a strong chim on the liberality and 
good feelings of the public. 

It was not, however, more my inteation to speuk m commendation of Miss 
Tyler, than to bring the subject before our cilizens in a more enlarged view. 
It was, L think, weil remarked um your editorial article (and the remark was 
oew to me) “ thats principal cause of the defective manner in which womeu 
senerally write, f owing to the fact that tuition has been exclusively con 
wed to the male sex.” | fer) well pamades of the correctoess of this sen- 
tument; and that to this source may be traced the chief muchiel. There are 
thousande of respectable females, who, from « vaciety of causes, are unable to 
devote the requiiie time and means tur the acquwition of this charming art 
while they are quite young, but who aflerwards become powemed of both 
Under such circumstances a young lady would be scru; ulous of exposing her 
mmorance to a gentleman who must ip some respects unpart his Instruction 
es if giving it to a child. Where are also other reasons, which are felt b 
young ladies of dehcate minds, but which ii were needless lo enumerate. r 
therefore appears to we that a wile field presents itvelf for the excreie of 
those duties for which females seem tu me to f well qualified. I recommend 
the training of youug ladies to this highly useful brunch of learning, and that 
after they shall bave hie d themselves for the task, they should be encouraged 
io open writing acedemies for the instruction of their own sex only, and that 
respeciable families unite lo give them their support. The calling would be re- 
spectable and praiseworthy, whilst it would opeo a new avenue to prefer- 
ment and emolument, which could not fail to beget numerous and highly be- 
neficial comequences. Lt would afford me great pleasure to see a plaa of 
this kind atiempted, being thoroughly persuaded i would be productive of 
great ulility A Parent 
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MAKKIED, 

On the 6ibultemo, by the Rev. Mr. Brientnall, Mr. William Randol) to 
Miss Elizabeth Allen 

On the 7th watent, by the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, Mr. G. C. Ayerigg, of this cify, 
to Mrs. Helen Watkins, of Nloomingdale. . ; 

Un the 7th instant, by the Kev. Dr. M'Murray, Mr. Horace Didwell to 
Muss Margaret Baxter. 

Ou the 10th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Cone, Mr. William Boudins, to Miss 
Jane A. Morgan. 

Wn the 19th instant, by the Rev. Dr. Lyell, Stephen Cambieling, Esq. to 
Mise Aun Powell 

Op the tuk imetant, by the Rev. Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Richard Grant to Mrs 
Eleuora William . 

Uo the 2th imstant, at St. Paul's church, by the Kev. Mr. Berrian, Mr 
Witham Moseley to Mrs. Aga Maria Somerndike, weiow of the late William 
~vmernodike. 


DIED, 


On the 14th inst. Mr. N. &. Penny, aged twenty-one years 

On the 15th instant, Miss Mary Isabella Masters, aged fourteen years. 

On the téth instant, Mr. Johu Williamson in the forty-thud year of his ag 
On the 19th instant, Mr. Giles P. Whitney. 

On the 19%b wstant, Mrs. Mary Hall, aged forty-two years. 

On the 19h instant. Mr. James M‘Ardie 

On the 19th inst. Ur. John Summerfield, of Brooklyn, aged fifty-four year 
Lately, at St. Mary's, Capt. James Vincent, of the Eagle, of this city, 







































ORIGINAL POETRY. 








The Visit. 


like a sunbeam glancing bright, 


Twa 
lhrough clouds and summer showers 

for thus u threw a sudden hght 
Over dark and lonely hours 

It broke the dull monotony 
Ot lite unvaried scene 


hb’ such the vinits, doomed to be 
loo “ tew and tar between 

With eagle speed the moments flew 
On mings which joy had plumed 

And oft to joy the wings were truc 
By flying while u bloomed 

[he smile of welcome o'er the brow 
Scarce lit @ transient gleam, 

When came the parting hour—and now, 


Lhe whole m lke a dream 


I, Embarquement du gow ral Lafayette 


LAPAVETTE, tu pars! Deja du Brandgwine 
i, aivain redit Vadieu que laiwain te tomoigne, 
ht tes nombreux amis invequant le destin, 


Ne peuvent cloigner ces momens de chagrin! 


Oui, nos cocurs sont brisés par Varret qui commande ; 


Si les Dieux Pont voulu, reapectons leur dewande 
Mais pourquor taut il done qu'insensible u nos voeux 
Le sort puimse exiger que tu quittes ces heux / 

®es accens du plaisir, ces Clans de Livresse 
Vout desormais se perdre en soupirs de tristesse, 
Laissant dans vos esprits, émus d ton (gard, 

Un regret doulourens qui nait de ton depart 
Is) cc 


Est le tribut sacré de la reconnaissance ! 


rtant plu ti 


uicur que celle preie ci 

Ah! qu‘il est pur lencens que lon vent de broiler 
Li Gmane du coeur, tu peux le respirer ; 

Prétérable aux douceurs d'une lche indulgence, 
De tendres sceutimens i) Coffre | assurance, 

it des plaines de lair voilant }imamensite, 
1) prépare ta route d Pimmortalite 


Larayerrk, tu pars '—Mais les Muses en larines 


V ont briser leurs pinceaux ny Wouvant plus de charmes 


Ainsi fut cette ville en longs habits de deuil, 

Au temps o) Wasuinetos regut pareil accueil 

Comme toi, protecteur de cette Republique, 

Ses droits sont éternels A la faveur publique ; 

Comme tui, genéreux dés tes plus jeunes ans, 

Ton grand coeur ressentit les mémes mouvemens, 

Ex vos noms enlacés & la méme couronne, 

Brilleront d'un éclat inconnu sur le t.One— 
Laraverte, tu pars!—Mais si dans les loisirs 

D'un esprit en repos, d'augustes souvenirs 

Allaient se reveiller en agitant ton ame, 

Hautement applaudis a cette noble famme 

Dont nous serions l'objet; souviens-toi des concerts, 

Des bévedictions qui remplissaient les airs, 

De ces instans heureux de l'ardeur la plus vive, 

Qui se sont envolés pour charmer l autre rive ; 

Souviens-toi qu'attentif A te considerer, 

Le Citoyen, atic d’avoir pu tapprocher, 

Fe donnait pour modéle a son fils jeune encore, 

Ienorant les secours que la Patrie implore, 

bt que tous les Clats, unis en ces instans, 

Dun peuple de heros Coffraient les sentimens 

1) taut se séparer! remplis de ton image, 

Nous braverons le sort; c'est le propre du Sage ; 

Par de brillans travaux, enrichis d'auties lieux, 

La voile s'enfle, pars'—emporte nos adieux. 








* Nom d'uue bataille od il fut blesse en 1777, et quia 
Mé donné d la frégate qui doit le transporter en France 


—— ee ' 


Pstennut 


J.B. Dr. 
Auteur du Débarquemeat. 











Tomy Daughter 
ADELAIDE FELICITY. 

Before thy infant lips could frame, 
With lisping tone a pareat's name, 
Vehen first a smile of playful grac: 
Was seeo upon thy cherub face ; 
While dandled on thy mother's knee — 
Phink'st thou that smile was dear to me 
‘Iwas, Adelaide—F elicity 


When thou, at last, couldst run alou 
And lisp our names with dulcet ton 
And like the lamb, in frolic play, 
Didst wile the laughing hours away 
Thy father’s bosom throbb’d with glee 
While love maternal guarded thee, 
Twas, Adelaide—F elieity 


But ah 


Compared with our sup@pior bliss, 


how faint a joy was this 


When budding in the spring of youth, 

RKeplete with virtue, love, and truth 

And every grace we wished to see 
rhy doting parents gazed on thee 
Iwas, Adelaide—F elicity 


Aad when with cultivated mind, 

By knowledge stored, by art refined, 

Thy faithful heart, thy band, thy will, 
Were pledged to one who holds them still 

One who is worthy even thee, 

What, think you. owed the youth to me 
Iwas, Adclaide—Felicity 


And now, thy lengthened absence vo e} 

I hold thee in my arms once more 

And hiss the pearls of joy away, 

And see the smiles of rapture play . 

About thy lips from sorrow free, 

W hat, thinkst thou, calls this tear trom me 


Tis, Adelaide—FPFelicity. 


Hove and Poverty. 
Fhough Emma's brow is bright and fan 
And beauty sits triumphant there ; 
Phough stars look dim within the sky, 
When sparkling shines her winning eye : 
‘Though bred and nuyst on virtue’s breast 
And by sweet innocence caress'd ; 

Fhough crown'd in all the smiles of yout) 


S child of nature and of truth; 


Though she possess a mind that’s wrought, 

Susceptible of purest thought ; 

And heart whose chords though tuned above 

Proclaims the bliss of earthly love : 

And though her eye wild as it roves, 

Ilath often told me Emma loves ; 

Though in that heavenly voice I’ve found, 

The joy of love's responsive sound : 

Yet poverty, that chilling name, 

Which oft hath doom’d as pure a flame 

As mine to death ; cries, love may be, 
, But Emma ne'er shall marry thee 

Goddess of fortune |! Power divine 

Oh! on my lot propitious shine ; 

Around my brow thy wreath intwine. 

And make the lovely Emma mine 


Avicu, Hafanette. 


An imitation. 


Hark! the martial guns proclaim the return of the brave 


To the land of his birth o'er the high swelling wave ; 
To the land he essay'd, but in vain, to make free, 
Which hails not the champion of sweet liberty, 

But the sons of Columbia will never forget 

The great hero of freedom, the brave Lafayetic. 
Adieu, gallant soldier! thy praises extend 
From Main to Missouri as Washington's friend 
America mourn’s while the ship cleaves the sea, 
Which bears thee afar from the land of the free 
But millions of freemen will never forget 

The great here of freedom, the brave Lafayette, 


SELIM 


Fronipore 


Epwin 
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Mespoud to Prancis. 


The bard who sings in strains so sweet, 
Where er his footsteps chance to roam, 

Is sure some kindred soul to meet, 

Some friendly hand will gladly greet 


The stranger in a distant “ home.” 


What matters it though “ Schuylkill” roll, 
Or “ Hadson,” 
The seat of joy is in the soul, 
Though distant as the farthest pole, 
Where friends are smiling, there is “ home 


where he chance to roam 


Oh! could I on that lone beach rove, 
Where | in childhood loved to roam, 

Or wander in that locust grove, 

With those whom I was born to love, 


I then might bless my own “ sweet home 


But they are gone and | aim here, 

And still where’er I chance to roam, 
Whene er I meet with friends sincere, 
And kindred minds, the starting tear 

In silence tell sy thes is my “ home Hanwgits 


o—________ 
——————— 


To Virginia. 


There was a form as fair as thine 
That moved among us for awhile ; 

Aud now methinks her beauties shin« 
In thee, our vision to beguile— 

Oh! I could worship at her shrine, 
That idol-semblance of her smile 


Remember'd well, though seen no more, 
That eye which once so brightly shone : 
Thine is the same, and yet she bore 
Thy semblance not in form alone; 
Her spirit loved like thine to soar, 
Her heart was mirthful as thine own 


Since bounteous heaven has thus in thee 
My sainted sister's form restored 
Own thou a sister's heart for me, 
And lil forget the loss deplored ; 
And love thee e’en as fervently 


As her my earliest thought adared PERK) 


Sorg. 
Let war her cheerless pinions spread 
O’er victory’s field with blood-stained red. 
Where thousands sleep on honour's bed— 
Who fought for glors 
Let Greece her glories spread afar, 
Her batties won by many a scar, 
While thundering through the field of war, 
With blood turned gory. 


But give me woman's rosy smile, 

That can my soul from care beguile, 

And turn my heart to heaven meanwhile, 
With hope and plea sur: 

With her [love my days to spend, 

lo be my partner and my friend, 

With bliss on earth our days shall end, 


Bliss without measure. [.€.P 
a 
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